for you. I can see you like it, and I can well afford it, but what use
would such a pendant be to you? Where would you wear it?" Those
were her very own words, she could not help saying such things some-
times, wealthy people have few feelings for their dependants, and, of
course, I forgave her.'

They were all uncomfortable, aware that the pendant episode had
soured many a day in Klara Karlovna's past, and Frossia said she was
very sorry but she had never cared much for jewels, and Varvara
Filipovna chimed in brightly:

'Just like a young lady in Bligken's chocolate shop. I asked her once
how many sweets she ate every day. "None," she said. "We are
allowed to eat as many as we like, and I simply gorged at first, but now
I cannot touch them: they make me nearly sick," she said/

Klara Karlovna was interesting even if querulous, and Varvara
Filipovna amusing in a faintly wistful way, but Frossia soon learned to
love the least sound of little Tania's voice. It came seldom enough.
Talking tired little Tania more and more.

Visitors were allowed three times a week. There were other grave
cases in the ward, and callers had no more than twenty minutes allotted
to them, and they must sit close to the patient's bed and not talk too
loudly. Little Tania's mother, a small bent woman with a kindly brown
face, came regularly. There was little talk between them. They looked
at each other, Tania's thin white fingers clasping the other's reddened,
roughened hand. A daughter came occasionally to see Varvara Fili-
povna, a big loud woman, even her clothes were worn in a loud manner,
they always rustled, and when she tried to speak softly, she hissed.
Nobody ever came to see Klara Karlovna. *I am a lone pebble,' she
confessed to Frossia. 'Oh, yes, I have relations, two nieces and their
families, but do they care? Friends? Friends are faithful enough when
you are well and can smile at them. Oh, yes, my dear, I have had a lot
to go through in my long life,' she smiled her acid tight-lipped
smile, and Frossia wished she might love her a little if only out of

Pity-
Nobody came to see her. She grew anxious. So many threads seemed
snapped, and her earlier background receded into vague and misty
spaces. Maly Prospect, the Rabfak, the studio in Moyka, the Zabal-
kansky, places where she had lived and worked and belonged, too, in
a certain sense, were not there any more. Something ended when the
waters washed over her face, and she must face a new beginning, and
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